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contained some forty pictures originally. These are 
portraits of the Evangelists John and Mark at their 
writing desks, and pictures following the Descent 
from the Cross, a work of exceptional merit, namely, 
the Descent into Hell, . the Doubting of Thomas, 
Christ and the Holy Women, and the Madonna and 
Saints. The pages of the codex that give the indices 
of the Gospels of Mark and John are also reproduced. 
In the discussion of these paintings the author assembles 
a great quantity of information on a variety of subjects 
suggested by the composition and detail of the themes, 
such as the symbols of the Evangelists, the Inspiration 
motif, the presence of angels, the gates of Hell, hieratic 
symmetry, the origin of the 'tender' Virgin type, etc. 
Following this, he analyzes the criteria that he has 
adduced, and dates the miniatures in the second half 
of the twelfth century, at the same time giving an 
estimate of their place and value in Byzantine art. 

The last section of the book is devoted to Coptic 
art. Mr. Morey enlarges upon his description of the 
painted panels of the Washington manuscript of the 
Gospels, containing the portraits of the Four Evange- 
lists, in the Introduction to the Facsimile referred to 
above. His criticism is highly technical, revealing 
the distinctively Coptic processes. An apparent value 
of these paintings is that they inform us of the impres- 
sion of the Egyptian Church regarding the features 
of the Evangelists. St. Mark follows the conven- 
tional 'Paul'-type, as previously argued by Strzygowski, 
and this may be significant when one recalls the tradi- 
tional connection between St. Mark and the See of 
Alexandria. The argument on the date of the panels 
is close, and, on the whole, convincing, being deter- 
mined by the criticism of four several examples and 
all the details thereof. The date is declared to be 
the first half of the seventh century. The por- 
traits on the book-covers are thus first examples of 
fully developed Coptic style, resulting from an evolu- 
tion produced by the reaction of oriental Egypt against 
Hellenistic formalism, when mystic symbolism, di- 
vorced from reality, vanquished materialism expressed 
even in the abstract beauty of the Byzantine. 

It is superfluous to point out that in Mr. Morey's 
publication we have a source book, and source books 
On Byzantine and Coptic art are exceedingly rare. 
A feature of the book is the astonishing amount of 
information imparted within so few pages; but its 
especial value lies in its discriminating criticisms and 
ingenious and comprehensive discussions amplifying 
the entire field of Christian art of the East. 

Western Reserve University, c d Lambeet0N- 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



Porta Latina. A Reading Method for the Second 

Year; Fables of La Fontaine in a Latin Version. 

By Frank Gardner Moore. Boston: Ginn and 

Co. (1915). Pp. xviii + 62 + lxii. 75 cents. 

In this reader for the second year Professor Moore 

has laid great stress upon the object which teachers 



by the Direct Method have chiefly in mind — training 
the beginner to follow the meaning of the Latin in 
the Latin order. He writes in the Preface (vi): 

One should think of the phrases and clauses just 
as they come to the ear, with a limitation which ought 
not to embarrass any listener, namely, that one must 
remember what has been said, but can only imagine 
what is to come next. The reader who looks ahead 
and then comes back, is forming a habit fatal to any 
success in handling the Latin sentence. 

Mr. Moore's Introduction (xi-xviii) cannot fail to 
stimulate the pupil's appreciation of the artistic 
form of the fable, which the author likens to a play, 
and to encourage an intelligent interest in the means 
which the fabulist employs to obtain his effects. 
But the principle aim of the Introduction is to suggest 
the proper attitude for understanding the Latin easily 
and surely. The text (33 pages) should furnish about 
the right amount of material for a term's reading. 
The fables are very choicely turned — if I may presume 
to say so — and preserve not a little of the grace and 
spirit of the original. It follows that they are exceed- 
ingly readable and amusing, and no second year class 
could find Latin a dull subject while Porta Latina 
was in their hands. The notes are short and judicious, 
and so devised as to make the learner do a certain 
amount of thinking for himself. They should be a 
real help toward building up a feeling for idiom and 
sentence-structure. The author has kept his prin- 
ciples steadily in view and tries always to make the 
reader see the phrase or clause as a whole and relate 
it properly to what has gone before. A good feature 
is the increasingly frequent use of Latin in the notes. 
The Vocabulary gives the common meanings as well 
as the special ones immediately required. Etymolo- 
gies too are given, and quantities are marked (so also 
in the text). The thorny problem of gender is treated 
with great fullness in an Appendix of 15 pages. The 
rules for gender as determined by form are followed 
by "general rules" based on meaning, and these by a 
section on mobile, common, and epicene nouns. The 
lists under each head are arranged in rimed accentual 
verses for memorizing. This Appendix, intended 
"for ready reference and gradual absorption", is perhaps 
rather a stiff dose to be swallowed in a single term, in 
addition to the reading and translation, but probably 
no teacher will regret its inclusion in the book. It 
would be an excellent manual for the pupil to have 
by him all through the course, and I for one should 
like to see it reprinted as a separate pamphlet, so that 
it might be more widely available for both High School 
and College students. 

Mr. Moore has tried an interesting experiment in 
the matter of punctuation. Besides the ordinary 
marks he has made use of a new one wherever "the 
public reader before a large audience would make 
longer or shorter pauses, to mark clearly the frame- 
work of a clause, to set off a phrase, to accentuate 
a contrasted word, etc. . . ." (v). To show the 
effect of this device I print Fable 6. 
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Vas Fictile et Vas Ferreum 

Vas ferreum- amlco suO, vasl fictill, cum- iter 
prOposuisset, hoc- "Benigne!" inquit, "doml melius- 
ad focum- manebo. Nam ita- sum fragile, ut- 
ex istO itinere- vix frustum mel- reditdrum sit. 
Tibi autem, cui- cutis dflrior, nflllam- video causam- 
quln proficlscaris." Cui- illud- "Ego"- inquit- "te 
defendam; si quid- tibi minabitur, me interponam, 
ut- salvum sis." Persuasit; profecta sunt- tribus 
utrumque pedibus- claudicando, cum, ubicumque 
aspera- via erat, alteram in alteram- se impingerent. 
Itaque, quamquam- amlcissima erant- et sine querela, 
post centum fere passfls- ab alterO- fictile vas- 
fractum comminfltumque est. Proinde, ne- nobis 
quoque- tale quicquam- accidat, aequalibus tantum 
nOs- societate coniungamus. 

The idea seems to me a very good one, but I am not 
quite sure that the multiplication of points may not 
rather vex than aid the reader. I hope my doubt 
is unfounded, and shall be glad to learn how the page 
impresses the youngster for whom it is intended. I 
have often felt the desirability of some graphic indi- 
cation of word-groups, as an aid to reading aloud 
with expression, and I venture to borrow Mr. Moore's 
fable to illustrate one way in which it might perhaps 
be managed: 

Vas ferreum amlco suO, vast fictill, cum iter 
prOposuisset, hoc "Benigne!" inquit, "doml 
melius ad focum manebo. Nam, ita sum 
fragile ut ex istO itinere vix frustum mel 
reditdrum sit. 

Tibi autem, cui cutis dflrior, nullam video 

causam quln proficlscaris". Cui illud "Ego" 

inquit "te defendam; si quid tibi minabitur, 

me interponam, ut salvum sis". Persuasit; 

profecta sunt tribus utrumque pedibus 

claudicando, cum, ubicumque aspera via erat, 

alterum in alteram se impingerent. 

Itaque, quamquam amlcissima erant et sine 

querela, post centum fere passus ab alterO 

fictile vas fractum comminfltumque est. Proinde, 

ne nobis quoque tale quicquam accidat, 
aequalibus tantum nOs societate coniungamus. 

Porta Latina is not jerry-built, but is written con 
amore. The author has had in mind a definite kind 
of school-book which he wanted to make, and he has 
not only made it carefully and well, but he has really 
produced something that young people will be delighted 
to read. It was a happy thought to lay the wit and 
humanity of La Fontaine under contribution, and no 
doubt many Schools will be glad to find a place for 
the Fables in their curricula. 

The publishers deserve a word of commendation for 
the elegance with which they have produced the little 
volume. 
Stanford University. B. O. FOSTER. 



The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army. By G. L. 

Cheesman. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1914). 

Pp. 192. $1.75. 

The auxilia of the Roman army was that branch 

■which was levied upon the subject communities, as 

opposed to the legions of Roman citizens and the allies 

furnished by the semi-independent native rulers 



upon the borders of the Empire. This particular 
branch of the imperial service, as organized by Augustus 
and developed in the first two centuries of our era, 
is the subject of special treatment in a treatise by Mr. 
G. L. Cheesman, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The sources of information are scattered and varied. 
Most important among them are the diplomat® mili- 
taria, small bronze tablets inscribed with a list of the 
privileges granted to veteran soldiers. These tablets 
were issued to the soldiers only after service of twenty- 
five years or after their discharge. For the auxilia 
in Egypt occasional papyri offer information. Inscrip- 
tions other than the diplomata, the historians of the 
Empire, the Digest, the sepulchral reliefs of veteran 
soldiers, and other monumental sources, such as the 
column of Trajan, give evidence upon different phases 
of the subject. 

The scientific demands set by the broken character 
of the sources for this study are severe. The require- 
ments include patience in the collection of evidence 
and keenness in extracting every ounce of information 
out of the materials once gathered. These qualities 
must be balanced by good judgment in avoiding the 
tendency to overdraw on one's stock of information, 
especially where the evidence is thin and the questions 
which arise are important and interesting. Mr. 
Cheesman has met these exacting requirements ex- 
ceedingly well in the essay before me. Moreover, he 
has been able to place the development of the auxiliary 
service in the framework of the Empire so that the 
essay, though necessarily technical and confined in 
scope, has distinct touches of that "universal histori- 
cal interest" which the author claims for the subject 
in his Introduction. 

In a brief Introduction Mr. Cheesman covers the 
development of the army during the later Republic 
and its division into legions, recruited from Roman 
citizens, and auxiliary troops (light infantry and 
cavalry), levied upon the provincials who did not 
have the franchise. He then sketches the changes 
made by Augustus and the disappearance of the 
independent units, under their clan chieftains or native 
rulers, during the first century. 

Section I deals with the strength and organization 
of the auxiliary troops. Augustus was the organizer 
of this dual system, of legions of cives and the auxilia, 
adapting to the Empire's needs the military practices 
of the later Republic. The weeding out of the inde- 
pendent units mentioned above is explained as a part 
of the general centralization in political life in the 
Empire. This section includes much detail upon 
the size and titles of the auxiliary regiments, condi- 
tions of service, and the relations of the auxilia to 
the legions. The author estimates the total number 
of the auxilia in the time of Vespasian as 180,000. 
He disagrees with von Domaszewski's view (in Die 
Rangordnung des Romischen Heeres) that the staff 
of officers in the regiment of auxilia were, wherever 
possible, supplied from the legions. According to 



